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quence of his long cloistership, the proportions, the pos-
sibilities, and the limitations of the new forces. That
was why Luther and Calvin, who seemed angry, with
cause, were in fact ignorantly impatient with him.
One would like to know more about this first school,
what the boy learned, whether he was abeady tonsured,
with the "white shirt over his frock." We have abso-
lutely no information about the length of time spent at
Seuilly, or his age when he was removed from Seuilly and
sent to the convent of La Bauniette, near Angers. This
was one of the foundations of that great and much mis-
represented prince, Eene of Anjou, who instituted it in
1464 for the purpose of providing an education on more
liberal and intelligent principles than those venerable
methods whose dethronement was so near.
It was at La Baumette that the education of Eabelais
really commenced. It would be pleasant to learn some-
thing of those early days spent in the convent close to
the walls of black Angers. The town is now larger than
Chinon, still preserving its ancient narrow streets and
crowded houses. There is the castle, an irregular octa-
gon, standing beside the river. Behind it, on a hill, is
the cathedral, and, in those days, there were, round all,
the black walls. There, as at Chinon, associations of
royalty and majesty clung about the place; but, as there,
the splendour of a court had passed away. King Bene's
gardens, his menagerie, his fish-ponds, his painted gal-
leries, his studios, were things of the past, but still
remembered and talked about by men not yet beyond
middle age.
It was at the close of the fifteenth century. The boy
knew nothing of the changes that were to come, in which